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A RECENT EXHIBITION OF GERMAN 
PAINTINGS IN MUNICH 

by Karl Becker 




"Cupids with Bear," by Adolf Hengeler 

Possibly it is not the most important 
exhibition which the Secession has 
held. The impression of last 
Spring's exhibition is still fresh in 
memory where the correlated ideas of Seces- 
sion and Springtime in the realm of art were 
wonderfully blended. Nor is the inter- 
national touch as fully developed. And 
finally — for it is better to say unwelcome 
things first, as it were to clear the decks — 
finally we see also that many of the fore- 



most members of the Bund aren't there, 
Uhde, Habermann, Th. Heine and others. 
It is, therefore, all the more pleasant to 
record that one may be thoroughly 
satisfied with whatever is shown. It is a 
proof of the fresh vitality of the society 
that, though the stars of the first magni- 
tude fail, it still can show a firmament of 
brilliancy; for it is noteworthy that every 
contributor has striven to give his best. 
In enumerating some of the works 
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*' David? " by Carl Ebbinghaus 

which especially appealed to me, I must 
not be understood to belittle the work of 
those not mentioned. It is to be hoped that 
German art may become better known in 
America — for it is worth knowing. 

F. von Stuck is represented by four 
paintings, one of which belongs to the 
Bremen Art Gallery, his "Bacchanal," 
a product of last year, and full of pure 
art feeling. The striking contrast be- 
tween the dissolute joy of this Dionysius 
celebration with the still, deathly cold, 
sombre night suggests the large serious 
thought of the short duration of human 
rapture as it is swallowed up in nature's 
passing death throes. It is a pictorial- 
symbolic painting, for Stuck has touched 
the bodies of the voluptuous celebrants 
with the cold, dark-blue of the night of 
Death. Media in Vita one hears whis- 
pering in the sombre branches of the 
umbrose trees. It is a powerful work of the 
highest art. 

J. E. Blanche has a figure of a young 
woman with two pet dogs at her side. 
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The pose is refined, the texture irre- 
proachable, and the contrast between the 
woman sitting in the high light and the 
animals enveloped in the dark shadows 
is wonderfully striking. 

A. von Keller has six canvases with 
his elegant, distinguished workmanship. 
The modern women are real ladies in 
their fashionable, glittering, diaphanous 
garments, bearing in their features the 
highest type of cultured womanhood. 
The painting of the background in these 
canvases is remarkable in that the figures 
are in perfect color harmony with the 
background and still appear to detach 
themselves from it. Ph. Klein and Fr. 
Strobentz are also noted painters of 
"frou-frou." Especially admirable is Stro- 
bentz's "Dame in Rosa." Here we find 
the flesh tints full of tender vitality, and 
in the dress we admire the pinkish sheen 
through a lace overgarment which, with 
the deep green curtain, gives a note of 
finest color harmony. Strong and bold 
speak the colors in R. Nissl's "The New 
Hat." Fr. Burger gives his canvas the 
title "The White Armchair." It is a 
finely painted piece of still life, but best 
of all is the little child that sits cuddled in 
the chair — a child painted with exquisite 
charm. A. Jank has portrayed a "Rei- 
terin" and both the animal and the rider 
are thoroughbreds; they are full of vim 
and motion. 

On the side of portraiture I would place 
foremost the four examples by L. Sam- 
berger. One of "Herr Thomas Knorr" 
is of the simplest handling, but for im- 
pressiveness and vitality it makes one 
think of Velasquez. The head is worthy 
of the most careful study by artist and 
layman. 

And of landscape art — those that ex- 
hibit their landscapes here know what 
they are about, their work is on a high 
plane. Very important, for instance, are 
the mountain scenes by H. B. Wieland, 
especially his "Mountain Sun." Here 
are nature and humanity brought to- 
gether in such accord that whoever has 
been on the mountain top feels like 



A Recent Exhibition 

breathing deeply. The eternal movings 
of nature are well shown by C. Vinnen. 
His "Opening of Spring" has fine color 
and breathes in every brush stroke the 
unrest of awakening life. Grand and there- 
fore impressive, is the "Coming Storm" 



of German Paintings 

effect of composition, the artist gives 
here a glowing phase of nature, full of at- 
mosphere and quiet light effects. Harsher 
in tone, but of sterling art, is H. von 
Hayek's "Windmill," with swirling clouds. 
Ludwig Dethmann's "Picnic," a sunny 




"Bacchanal," by Franz von Stuck 

by W. L. Lehmann. In these wonder- 
fully rolling and tumbling cloud masses 
an entire symphony of the fatal forces of 
nature and their destructiveness moves 
over the earth. R. Kaiser shows a fine 
skyscape, and in H. Eichf eld's "Clouds 
and Trees" is a great deal more than the 
title suggests. Without any attempt at 
tour de force, without any seeking after 



forest scene, is one of the noteworthy 
canvases. Not alone are the figures and 
the impedimenta, which furnish the title, 
of striking excellence, but the way in 
which they melt into the landscape setting 
is significant. It is a canvas full of light 
and the invigorating brace of outdoor 
life. P. Crodel has also a grand conception 
of nature in his stretch of countryside 
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with a few farmhouses in the distance 
and fir trees in the foreground. A flock of 
sheep is well grouped around the base 
of these trees. There is technical prowess 
in the work. H. Zugel's three canvases 
are full of color brilliancy, and the work 
of J. Dietz and A. Hengeler appeals for 
earnest approval. 

The sculpture section is not the least 
important part of the exhibition. The 
bronze "Discus Thrower" of A. Kraus is 
the most important of the plastic exam- 
ples. The muscular movement is vigor- 
ously modelled. Of the eight large and 
small pieces by the Munich artist, C. 
Ebbinghaus, I can only mention his 
"David," which is likewise full of vitality; 
the facial expression is youthful, almost 



boyish. The head — which, measured by 
the tenets of the antique, seems small — 
sets on mightily developed shoulders 
which indicate the growth of an Her- 
cules. 

The most interesting of the reliefs is G. 
Roemer's "Expulsion from Eden," a 
novel conception. A winged head, some- 
what reminiscent of Beethoven's, ap- 
pears in the foliage of the tree as the ex- 
pelling angel; which may not be strictly 
Biblical, but is nevertheless impressive. 
Fritz Behn's reliefs are worthy of favor- 
able comment, though the figures are 
somewhat archaic. 

But you are soon going to have an 
exhibition of German Art in Buffalo — 
then you'll see the Secession for yourselves. 




li T1ie Picnic" by I/udwig Dethmann 



Edwin Davis French — Walter Appleton Clark 



Edwin Davis French, the eminent 
bookplate designer, died last month at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. He was the most 
noted engraver of ex libris in America, 
and his versatility of invention was re- 
markable, as may be seen in his many 
plates for American bookcollectors. 
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Walter Appleton Clark died December 
26 at his home in New York City. He 
was only thirty-one years old, yet he had 
attained fame by a large number of 
masterly illustrations, done chiefly for 
Scribner's Magazine, and remarkable for 
the beauty of their composition. 



